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840 IN PRAISE O^GAEPE NS AND GARDENING. 

, . , re as important to him as yours to you, 
111 Mm more so for you know by experience that if things g„ 
wrong to-dav they may be right to-morrow but a .child can’t 
^ forward. The boy is in the hunter, or at mo t the herds- 
man age, but the taming and handling of amma s, the quiet 
and self-restraint he must exercise before they will respond to 
his advances, all teach him that self-restraint he must exercise 
if he is to get on in life ; and for that reason, if lor no other, the 
nature study of animal life in the garden and fields should be 
as much a part of school gardening as digging 01 sowing seeds* 


“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot, 

Rose plot, fringed pool fern grot, 

A very school 

Of peace and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not ! 

God not in gardens ? When the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign. 

I'm very sure He walks in mine ! ” 


THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

By R. A. Pennethorne. 


Bacon has told us that “ in the theatre of men’s life it is 
reserved only for God and the angels to be on-lookers ” ; it 
is therefore the more remarkable when we find a man the 
looker-on at his own life. Autobiographies there have 
been and will be in plenty, but self-dissections and self- 
revelations are rare, while chronicles of facts, reminiscences 
and reflections are common as blackberries. Such men as 
Rousseau and Herbert Spencer have invited us to examihe 
the “ very pulse of the machine ” and made sure that we 
shall understand its working. 

Herbert Spencer has wrought many and great services ; his 
works and his life have enriched the thought and literature 
of his age ; his autobiography will enrich its psychology. He 
begins on the time-honoured scientific basis which the gospel 
writers themselves were too enlightened to ignore — with a 


genealogy, tracing the rise of an abnormally great intellect 
through a line of ancestors mostly just above the normal 
line. That Herbert Spencer frankly recognises his own 
abnormal greatness must be seen at once. We read on and 
we find that there are heights of self-consciousness, degrees 
of self-appreciation, which at last from their very intensity 
and detachment become selflessness. Thus, what in a smaller 
man would offend our taste and wear out our patience, becomes 
in this case comprehension of, and acquiescence in, that point 
of view of himself which Spencer assumed. 

The story of his early up-bringing, the scholastic atmosphere, 
the desultory trarni»g/and the Spartan denca, unde to whom 

was finallysent TLe wit* occasiomd 

lelching"^ 8 efforts^after self-improvement and his unfalmg 
"t success in all he undertook, bring on. strongly hrs 


the a 
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, whether in building railway bridges or 
constructive al ”j! y ’ nt 0 f his first flirtation also remorse- 
mind castles. His a ^ ^ of any se nse of humour or of 

lessly exposes his o^ ro _ ne ^ ^ alive one can imagine the 

reticent tart-if o{ (he smile with which she will read 
pitying gentle rauie y 

those passages ! home-life at Derby, we are shown 

Then on Ins eh n to U» ^ ^ ^ q{ ^ eftorts ^ 

live* “aged and directed for us-circun, stances dictate . 
and character decides whether we will write at thor dictation 
To educators these years of amateur effoits in aits and of 
growing tastes and parts are most enlightening. The hurry 
of modern life seldom or never allows men or women time to 
“And themselves.” A Spencer nowadays with tastes for 
painting, modelling, part singing, mathematics, chemistry, 
and what not, would probably be forced to specialise in one 
direction ; and who knows how much poorer the world is in 
consequence ! 

Another interesting point is how necessary for the develop- 
ment of great parts is the society of intellectual giants. Had 
not Spencer, when in 1848 he came to London to write for 
the Economist, found an entrance into that charmed circle 
where the Carlyles, Lewis, and others then shone, he might 
not have grown so rapidly in power. The old days, when the 
literary world and the thinking folk were yet few enough to 
be practically a homogeneous society, held undoubtedly 
greater opportunities for the aspirant to such honours ; once 
admitted to that charmed circle they found how true and how 
great a thing it is to be a citizen in the Republic of Letters. 
Spencer s sublime self-confidence is plainly seen in his publica- 
tion of the Social Status, when he himself tells us he at that 
time knew nothing of the works of Comte ! One is reminded 
of that othei gieat thinker, Bain, of whom it was said that 

" lie might have been so much greater had he ever troubled 
to learn German ! ” 

\ oung people are not generally ruled by their heads, but 
rather by their hearts, and it is quaint to read Spencer’s formal 
anay of pros and cons on the subject of his possible emigration 
when his outlook at home was not particularly bright. Be 
y balances mterc ourse with relations ” against “ possible 
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said recently “earlv Vic „ " ° n another 8 r «“ man 

seriously.” L-idemlv Th T” ap ‘ to take their health 
brain J. ^ T U * 

zzzssrr , Down to 

e watches ioi his symptoms as a cat for a mouse and in h,s 

Americim S tour 'T" “ ^ *° even ’ his famous 

Amu, can tour suffering trom their influence. “ Mem Sana 

* COrp °\ a ” is the at which philosophers aim, and 
one wishes that they could retain the first even when the 
second fails. But this acute consciousness of every phase 
of self is so marked a characteristic that one does not wonder 

he kept himself from sleep by worrying as to his sleepless 
condition. 

His account of his relations with George Eliot, which have 
been already much commented upon, lead us into further 
self-analysis. He assures us that he was “ not in love with 
her,” the current of self-criticism was too strong in him. 
But reading of their mutual self-revelations one is tempted 
to think that lie ought to have been — he certainly saw and 
drew forth the best in her. His avowed habit of discovering 
what he thought by talking it over and synthetically com- 
paring it with others’ points of view must have made him a 
most interesting companion, especially to a woman, who 
naturally delights in verbal opposition. That habit of turning 
over the contents of the mind is so valuable that one can 
hardly imagine a philosopher without it. The ordinary man 
has little idea of what he really does think on many vital 
points, and still less conception of the need for thought at all, 
until some crisis in his life forces him into action. 

It is sad to read of the practical difficulties which hampered, 
for years, the writing and publication of Spencer’s great works. 
The old days of “ patrons ” are over, yet they enabled the 
great men of the past to work for the world without sitting at 
its gates with a beggar’s bowl. All the great benefactions of 
modern days have been made in the interests of the education 
of the young ; nothing comes to free the educator from 

burden of things.’ . A 

Here and there a character and personality compounded 
of high courage, absolute self-assurance and the consctousness 


_-. xr mr HERBERT SPENCER. 
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T^L-inrl forces a hearing from the masses of 
of a message to mai . But one ca nnot help wondering 

the indifferent, as ^ £ ttempt> unheard. Whether Spencer’s 
how many ie or few adherents in the future, 

hrme P « y h.mself will gain him many admirers He 
conquered circumstances. He accomplished 11s sc task, 
and he has left the world a picture of a man of earnest mind, 
personal rectitude and high resolves who wrthout help 
from idealistic religious belief, yet worked for what he believed 
to be the betterment of the world, and has influenced, if not 
guided, the thought of the coming generations. 

[One very serious lesson to be learned fiom the Autobiogt aphy 
is that the philosophy of even a man of such sui passing intel- 
lectual power was a temperamental, and not as he would have 
us believe, a universal philosophy ; that is to say, g’ven, Herbert 
Spencer as he portrays himself here, without reverence, without 
imagination, with no overmastering affection, and he must 
needs think as we find he did think. His scheme of the 
universe is the outcome of his character. He has no occasion 
for a conception of God, no need for the infinite, and no ex- 
perience of mind forces which cannot be traced to material 
origins. The autobiography is, in fact, a key to a scheme 
of philosophy, which is extremely interesting from the 
psychological point of view, but, so far as philosophy per se is 
concerned, valuable chiefly as expressing the content of minds 
( >f a like order to that of the^philosopher. — E d.) 


AN ESSAY ON GREEK SCULPTURE. 

B’f George Kxollys Blogg. 

(Continued, from page 758 ). 


\ e seem to have wandered far from the origin of Greek art 
but in reality we have not been at any great distance; for’, 
as I have said, it is by studying the early attitude of thought 
as well as by tracing the historical beginning that we can form 
a just estimate in this matter. And to arrive at the truth, 
such comparisons as I have drawn were necessary, for, as I 
shall shortly show, Egypt did influence Greece in the way of 
art, though not directly. But she was not the sole agent, 
and we must now turn to another country for the purposes 
of the present enquiry. That country is Assyria. 

Here again, in Greek art, this outside influence can be 
distinctly traced, but not in a direct manner, for it was through 
Phoenicia that both Assyrian and Egyptian types were imported 
into Greece. What was the influence of the latter upon 
artistic development I have endeavoured to show, and we 
must now for a moment pursue a similar train of enquiry as 
far as it relates to the former country. 

Perhaps here I may quote an authority. M. Penot sa^s . 
q"p0 Egyptian sculptor simplifies the forms of nature and 
sums them up, as it were, in an abbreviated abstract : the 
Assvrian renders them more at length and in detail. The 
former seems to see the human body through a fine veil which 
hid^s from his view all accidents of surface and all unessential 
features so as to leave visible nothing but the mam outline 
and the general effect of the contour. On the other hand hie 
Assvrian sculptor appears to study nature through a magnifying 
K IassT he emphases the things that the Egyptian rehue, 

-iw-iv • he observes and exaggerates. 

Avrian art abounded in a Sue render, ng ol animal,, such 
Assyrian ^ of nature, though often 

as lions, horses, and < t>- > * reat benefit to the Greek 

of an exaggerated character, W fg ye ^ ^ (q 


endeavoured, "liiongh 22TSU «» 
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